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Re. BENDISH, the grand-daughter of Olive: 
Cromwell, is allowed to ave bore a resemblance to 
her relation, both in person and mind; her talents were 
much above the ordinary rank of females, and there was 
a degree of dignity in her manner which insured her respect. 
Though she was‘ never known to break a'promise, yet in 
general conversation she did not pay the slightest regard 
to truth; and no ctedit was given to a report if’ circulated 
by this lady, so repeatedly was she convicted of this unpar- 
donable fault. Her benevolence was unbounded, and ap- 
peared to be rather @ virtue of feeling, thaw printiple: her 
piety amounted to enthusiasm in the extreme, ‘and some- 
times had the appearance of insanity, ‘from the singular 
effect it produced upon her mind. So glariug were the 
inconsistencies of her character, that she was at once the 
admiration and the jest of her friends. ‘To the memory of 
her grandfather she paid the highest veneration, and con- 
sidered him in the light of a beatified saint. This extra- 
ordinary female died about the year 1727, but her biogra- 
pher has not specified at what age. 
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FITZMAURICE: 


AN HIBERNIAN TALE. 


“ GREAT God!” exclaimed Fitzmaurice, as he sprang 
from the packet-boat which had landed him upon his na- 
tive shore, after a tempestuous passage from Holyhead ; 
“surely the appaling account I have this moment heard 
must be erroneous! Surely that being, for whom I have 
encountered dangers almost unprecedented, and fatigues, 
under which bodily strength was nearly exhausted, can 
never, at the blissful moment when my heart was panting 
with delight at the prospect of receiving the long-expected 
recompence of my toils, have broken through all her vows 
of eternal constancy, and sacrificed my peace to pride and 
ostentation.” 

The agonized looks, and frantic gestures, with which 
this soliloquy was uttered, attracted the attention of those 
who heard it, and the ill-fated Fitzmaurice was considered 
as an unfortunate maniac who had broken from his keepers, 
and to avoid pursuit had secured a passage in the packet. 
Fitzmaurice, however, regarded neither the alarmed or 
sympathizing gazes which pursued him, as he mechanically 
followed the men who were carrying his luggage to the 
hotel generally frequented by those passengers who had no 
home to hail their return to their native soil. 

Amongst the number of those whom the fineness of the 
day had attracted to the shore to witness the arrival of the 
packet, and the landing of the human cargo it contained, 
was Sir Lambart C — and his lovely daughter, an in- 





teresting and accomplished girl, who had just completed 
her nineteenth year. The anguish painted upon the coun- 
tenance of Fitzmaurice, united to the emphatic tone in 
which he had expressed his feelings, called forth the atten- 
tion both of Sir Lambart and the sympathizing Marja, for 
they not only distinctly heard every syllable, but were suf 
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ficiently near the unfortunate declaimer to witness the 
anguish pourtrayed upon his expressive countenance, aud 
the internal struggle of his feelings. 

Unhappy man! how sincerely I pity him!” said Maria 
to her father, whose eyes eagerly followed the unhappy 
Fitzmaurice. “ I¢ is lucky for us that Sir Lambart was 
our companion!” exclaimed Miss Mahon, who was leaning 
on the other arm of the baronet, “ for the poor wretch is 
certainly mad.”—“ Harmlessly so, I am_ persuaded,” re- 
joined the baronet; “ but it strikes me I have seen him 
before; and as there certainly are no symptoms of the 
hydrophobia about him, I am resolved to follow his route :” 
so saying he disengaged his arms from the twe ladies, in 
spite of the intreaties of Miss Mahon. 

“T always, until this moment, thought Sir Lambart a 
man of gallantry,” said Miss Mahon, looking around her 
with an appearance of dismay. “ My father would be con- 
cerned at the bare idea of losing that character, as far as 
shielding unprotected females entitles him to the appeila- 
tion,” replied Maria, in a spirited tone; “ yet he would, I 
am certain, prefer being thought a man of benevolence; 
and there was something so truly interesting in the looks 
as well as language of the unfortunate stranger, that I am 
certain he will feel pleasure in offering him the aid of 
friendship.” 

“ The hitherto insensible Maria caught at last in Cupid's 
trammels!” exclaimed Miss Mahon, bursting into a loud 
laugh ; “ now, probably you will compassionate those suffer- 
ings under which poor Colonel D has so long la- 
boured, although you have hitherto ridiculed his love- 
stricken pangs.” 

“ Every mind of sense must ridicule folly,” replied Maria; 
“and it would be difficult to say whether the Colonel’s 
pretended sufferings excited must my ridicule or con- 
tempt; but I really must acknowledge myself astonished, 
my dear Emma, at hearing you lightly treat the woes of a 
fellow creature.” 
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“Do not look so serious, my dear girl, I implore you,” 
said Miss Mahon, “ or I shall believe you are wounded by 
a first glance of the interesting stranger, for interesting he 
really is, and as to his being a maniac, that was merely a 
jocose remark ; in fact I am delighted Sir Lambart followed 
him, as I cannot help feeling an interest in his fate.” 

As Miss Mahon closed the preceding sentence they were 
joined by Lady Castlebright, and a groupe of her friends, 
‘* My dear Maria!” she exclaimed, “ do, for Heaven’s sake, 
tell me in what important business your father can be en- 
gaged? for he would scarcely allow himself time to return 
the salutation of the morning; and he hurried from us 
with as much rapidity as if he had been pursued by a wild 
beast.” 

Miss Mahon, whose volubility of speech was never ex- 
hausted, and who always spared her companions the trouble 
of talking, would not allow Maria to explain her father’s 
motive for his abrupt departure, but described the motive 
in the most exaggerated terms; in short she contrived so 
completely to raise the curiosity of her ladyship’s party, 
that they resolved to wait Sir Lambart’s return, as he, in 
following the stranger, had told his daughter he would join 
her in a few minutes. 

Near two hours, however, elapsed, and no Sir Lambart ; 
human patience became exhausted, and the important busi- 
ness of the toilet actually compelled the ladies to separate. 
As the adieu was pronouncing, Miss Mahon espied Sir 
Lambart. “ Stop, Lady Castlebright!” she eagerly ex- 
claimed, “ for I see Sir Lambart hastening toward us; oh! 
for Heaven’s sake, my dear creature, stay !” 

A settled gloom, or rather gravity, overspread Sir Lam- 
bart’s features, for gloom was a stranger to his conscience 
applauding countenance, and he accosted the groupe with 
an air of melancholy unnatural to him. “ Well, Sir Lam- 
bart,” exclaimed Lady Castlebright, “ do tell us all you 
know of that unfortunate young man who just landed from 
the packet; is he, or is he not mad? or is he an itinerant 
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performer, whu so absorbed in imaginary sorrows, forgot 
there were any spectaturs to witness the rehearsal of his 
part?” 

Sir Lambart cast a reproving glance towards his daughter, 
as much as to say—why did you expose the secret sorrows 
of the unfortunate to the unfeeling impertinence of idle 
curiosity; then turning to her ladyship he said, “I am 
not, madam, at liberty to satisfy those enquiries you have 
made respecting the unfortunate stranger, at the present 
moment; though I can assure you he is neither an itinerant 
player, or mad. Thus far, however, I am privileged to sa- 
tisfy the interest you seem to take in his welfare; that in 
an apparent stranger, I discovered an old school-fellow, and 
friend.” 

“ Well, but my dear Sir Lambart,” exclaimed the disap- 
pointed Miss Mahon, “ if your school-fellow is neither a 
player or a madman, what could induce him to excite the 
gaze of curiosity, by the extraordinary exclamation he uttered 
as he sprang on shore?” 

“ As well might you expect me, my dear Emma,” replied 
the baronet, “to account for the captivating power your 
sex possesses over ours; thus far, however, I will satisfy 
your curlosity:—the stranger, previous to his voyage to 
India, had plighted his faith to a faithless fair, who, un- 
mindful of her vows, during his absence has bartered his 
imaginary possession to decrepitude and years. With this 
circumstance, however, the stranger was unacquainted ; 
and he was flying upon the wings of love to lay the produce 
of his toils at the object of his affections’ feet, when one of 
the porters who attend the landing of the passengers from 
the packet enquired where his luggage was to be carried, 
and he informed him to Mrs. S———’s, in Gloucester street, 
‘Oh, sir,’ replied the man, ‘ Mrs, S——— has Ieft her 
house, upon her daughter’s marriage, and is gone from Dub- 
lin with the rich nabob, her son-in-law. My unfortunate 
friend heard this intelligence at the moment he was spring- 
1g On shore, in the hope of clasping to his breast the being 
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for whom he had encountered so many dangers, and in 
whose endearments he hoped to reap their reward; and 
unmindful of those around him, he expressed those sensa- 
tions which, to a man endowed with more precaution, and, 
I may say, tortured with less keenness of sensibility, would 
have been confined within his own breast.” 

“ Dear me, how vastly odd! how extremly romantic!” ex- 
claimed Miss Mahon, “ Well I vow, I cannot help pitying 
the poor man; but do, dear Sir Lambart, tell us the name of 
this love-sick swain.” 

“ The knowledge of his name, my dear young lady,” re- 
plied the baronet, “ would neither increase, or lessen, that 
sympathy which you profess to feel on his account; and as 
I have just informed Lady Castlebright, I am not at liberty 
to reveal it;” so saying he bowed to the countess and her 
party, and drawing his daughter’s hand under his arm, wish- 
ed them good morning. 

Though a more amiable motive than curiosity, made 
Maria desirous of knowing the stranger’s history, yet from 
the replies her father had given, both to Lady Castlebright 
and Miss Mahon’s enquiries, she did not venture to ex- 
press her wishes, and they reached Montjoy square, with- 
out either mentioning the subject which evidently occupied 
both their thoughts. Sir Lambart having rapped at the 
door, informed his daughter he should not dine at home, 
and desired her to acquaint her mother he had unexpectedly 
encountered an old acquaintance; and before Maria had 
time to enquire whether that old acquaintance was the 
gentleman they had both seen, the baronet ran down the 
steps, and was soon out of sight. 

Though Sir Lambert C was evidently intrusted with 








a secret, which he did not think proper to confide to the 
breast of his daughter; yet that amiable girl never had a 
single thought which she did not impart to the bosom of 
her attached mother, and hasiening to her dressing room, 
she related the morning adventure; Lady C 
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ledged her husband’s conduct extraordinary, “ but I am in- 

clined to believe, my dear girl,” said she, “ your father has 
s adopted it, merely to disappoint that curiosity which I fear 
you displayed in an equal manner with Lady Castlebright 
‘ and Miss Mahon, for I have frequently heard Sir Lambart 
; express his disgust against that frivolous curiosity which 
many of our sex are too apt to evince in affairs in which 
neither their hearts or feelings are, in the slightest degree, 
interested ; and I know he considers it a weakness of mind 
which he thinks it the duty of a father to repress. 

“ Yet, my dear mother, had you beheld the exquisite dis- 
tress which was painted upon the countenance of the un- 
fortunate stranger,” replied Maria, “ I am certain you 
would have both sympathized in his misfortunes, and felt 
desirous of knowing the cause.” 

“If, by that knowledge, I could have alleviated them,” 
rejoined her ladyship, “ I must certainly should; but, my 
dear Maria! there is a wide distinction between that idle 
curiosity I have alluded to, and that eager desire of becom- 
ing acquainted with the woes of others, from the benevo- 
lent wish of relieving them; the former arises from a weak, 
unoccupied mind, but the latter from a benevolent impulse 
of the heart.” 

“ IT hope neither you, or my father, believe me capable 
of indulging curiosity from the mere sensation of wishing 
to have it gratified,” said Maria; “and I really am almost 
afraid of asking you a question, lest you should think it 
proceeds from the motive you have described; but, my 
dear mother! was not Miss S————’s marriage with the 
wealthy Mr. Spicer a very sudden affair? and was she not 
reported to have been engaged to a young officer ?” 

“ Never fear my putting any misconstruction either upon 
your words, or actions, my dear child! yet never suppose 
that the fond partiality of a mother will blind me to those 
little imperfections to which the most perfect of human 
beings are naturally prone; for, un the contrary, the ex- 
quisite love I bear you, renders me quicker sighted to yours 
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TS : 
than to any other creature’s faults; but, in reply to your 
question, Miss $ was said to have been engaged to 
Mr. Fitzmaurice by ties nearly as sacred as the marriage 
contract. I do not, at this distance of time, remember all 
the circumstances, though I perfectly recolleet, that Mr. 
r— ’s conduct was such as to entitle him to universal 
applause. Upon the death of Mr.S————, his affairs were 
discovered to be in a desperate situation; and his widow 
and daughter, who had been accustomed tu all the elegances 
of affluence, were threatened with all the horrors of actual 
want. Mr.S————,and the father of Fitzmaurice, had, from 
the period of their children’s infancy, formed the plan of 
uniting them ; and, what seldom happens in these cases, the 
children insensibly promoted the success of the plan. Every 
hour that young Fitzmaurice could steal from hisstudies, was 
devoted to the blooming Eliza S———-; and his father was 
so delighted at witnessing the growing attachment, that, 
when he had completed his sixteenth year, he disclosed to 
him the views he had formed for his future happiness. The 
delighted youth flew on the wings of love to his adored 
Eliza, who, with modest diffidence, received, and returned 
his vows; and it was finally settled between their fathers, 
that the indissoluble knot should be tied on the day Fitz- 
maurice was twenty-one; but, alas! vain and futile are 
the schemes of ambition: in short, all earthly ones are 
equally liable to be frustrated. Mr. S———, under the 
hope of augmenting a handsome, independent fortune, em- 
barked the whole of it in a chimerical. scheme of greatness. 
The man with whom he entered into the banking concern 
proved a notorious villain, and the discovery of this cireum- 
stance proved the death of poor Mr. S————-: in short, re- 
port went so far, as to say, he had terminated his own ex- 
istence—but, at any rate, his death was as sudden as it was 
unexpected, 
“« Fitzmaurice’s father no sooner discovered the unfortu- 
tunate state to which Mr. S———’s family were reduced, 
than he strictly forbade his son all farther imtercourse with 
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the ohject of his affection ; declaring, that he would disin- 
herit him if he dared even to think of uniting himself with a 
beggar. It was in vain that the young man implored, and 
remonstrated, for each only seemed to augment the father's 
aversion. Friends also interfered, but all to no purpose; 
for the old gentleman declared the mandate to be irrevo- 
cable. 

“The consequence of the youthful lover’s ardour and 
affection for the object whom he had once taught him al- 
most to idolize, was his being banished from his father’s 
presence, and orders were even given to the servants to re- 
fuse him admission into the house. This cruel mandate 
was actually put into execution by one of those insolent do- 
mestics, who, but a few days before the irreconcileable re- 
sentment of the elder Mr. Fitzmaurice, would not have 
dared to display the slightest mark of disrespect towards the 
younger one. 

“ Strong as were the emotions of filial affection in the 
mind of the truly amiable Fitzmaurice, yet the insult he 
had received from his father’s domestic, united to the almost 
unparalleled injustice of that father’s conduct, weakened, 
though it could not totally destroy, that mixture of respect 
and tenderness which had glowed with so much ardour in his 
breast, and he demanded the payment. of five thousand 
pounds, left him during infancy, by a maternal aunt. As 
the letter which contained this demand was returned un- 
opencd, the mortified Fitzmaurice was compelled to have 
recourse to legal measures; and the five thousand pounds, 
with interest, demanded by the lawyer, was paid in due 
form.” 

“ With half the sum the discarded Fitzmaurice purchased 
a writership in the East Indies; the other half he gene- 
rously deposited in the hands of Mrs. S—-—-—’s brother-in- 
law, imploring him to conceal the name of the donar of it, 
or allow the object of his affection to imagine it was her 
uncle’s gift. This mark of generosity, in so young a man, 
not only excited admiration in the breast of Mr. Downing, 
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(which was the name of Mrs. S——-—’s brother-in-law) but 
induced him to follow the noble example, as he was a very 
affluent man; and with these united proofs of disinterested 
friendship, Mrs. S-———- was enabled to support the ap- 
pearance of a gentlewoman.” 

“ But gracious powers! my dearest mother, how could 
Miss S——-— ever forget such an almost unheard of mark 
of disinterested affection!” exclaimed the susceptible Maria, 
as her mother closed the last sentence. 

“ There are few things so easily forgotten as obligations, 
my love,” replied Lady C— ; but I have not described 
a tenth part of Fitzmaurice’s noble conduct to that un- 
worthy girl; for scarcely did a single vessel arrive from the 
Indies without some valuable mark of his generosity; and 
as to his letters, they breathed the warmest admiration and 
the tenderest regard. Fortune smiled upon his manly ex- 
ertions, and report represented him as amassing a large fore 
tune, though it was likewise said, the heat of the climate 
had materially injured his constitution. All I tell you, 
however, is merely general rumour, which has been circu- 
lated since Miss S——-—’s marriage ; and her baseness and 
ingratitude universally condemned—for until that period it 
was believed, entirely through Mr. Downing’s generosity, 
that Mrs. S was enabled to keep up such a respectable 
appearance.” 

“ It certainly was the amiable Fitzmaurice then whom I 
saw this morning!” rejoined Maria; “Oh! my dear mo- 
ther, how I pity him.” “ It most probably was,” rejoined 
her mother—* but I should be inclined to congratulate him; 
jor Miss § , independant of her treachery to Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, was a young woman with whom should have 
been shocked at seeing you form any acquaintance. She 
is more than pretty I allow—for she is exquisitely beauti- 
ful; but she is insufferably vain, and disgustingly arrogant; 
and though she is accomplished, yet her mind is so ex- 
tremely frivolous, that she cannot converse rationally upon 
apy subject; however, my love, we have made her so long 
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the subject of conversation, that I beg leave to remind you 
it is high time to dress, for the worthy Doctor L——— 
dines with us, and you know he is punctuality itself.” 

Maria, upon looking at her watch, found she had only 
ten minutes for the important business of the toilet; and 
though she wished to ask a variety of other questions re- 
specting the interesting Fitzmaurice, yet she was compelled 
to postpone them toa more favourable moment. 

As Lady C———— and Mrs, S——-— did not mix in the 
same circles, Maria, until the splendid marriage of the 
latter’s daughter, had scarcely heard her name mentioned ; 
she had, it is true, seen Miss C——-—— in public places, 
and remarked her as a very lively young woman ; but as 
their connections were not blended, she merely knew her 
as the beautiful Miss S , whose father had lost an 
ample fortune in the bope of augmenting it. 


( To be continued. ) 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF A NAME, 


IT has often forcibly struck me that a name has much 
fluence upon the actiont and wishes of a man. When 
a Burns, or a Bloomfield, starts forth, almost uneducated, 
and astonishes the world with the productions of a pen 
guided by genius, there is no doubt, but that at the time, 
and for severai years after the first appearance of the works 
of such poets, many a young man of tolerable, though 
perhaps, trifling education, merely from the circumstance 
of his possessing the same name as the poet, (sometimes 
it may happen that they are slightly related,) is induced to 
try his success in the same line, and to hope that name and 
genius go hand in hand. 

Soin the military science, the names of Wolfe, Aber- 
crombie, and others of our most renowned heroes have, 
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labours in the field of industry, for the more precarious 
and death-invested honours of the field of Mars. 

In the naval department we have had, and do still pos- 
sess so many heroes, that every Gazette contains some ad- 
ditional wreath to ornament our crown of maritime glory, 
and to make the bravery and names of our seamen more 
common, and consequently less attendet] to, than if they 
but occasionally dazzled us with their brilliant exploits. 

But when it happens that a name, like that of the im- 
mortal Ne.son, becomes a watch-word of valour and vic- 
tory to an admiring nation, it certainly will follow that the 
possessor of a like name must feel proud even in bearing 
it only; and when it happens to belong to a young and 
aspiring man, who has, perhaps, but few ties to bind him 
to domestic life, there is certainly enough of glory in the 
very name to lead him to seek, in the same profession, a 
fame-giving crown of laurel. 

I have only here given it as my opinion, that a name 
has great influence on the minds and actions of men; it 
by no means follows, nor can it indeed be expected to 
follow, that a man, merely from the influence of name, 
should arrive at the same excellence in any art or science 
that his myure fortunate namesake had previously attained ; 
and among the varied fortunes and misfortunes, both of 
war and literature, and the very few of their votaries who 
reach to any thing like excellence in either, it would be 
more than astonishing if such a result did follow. Still, 
however, such @ motive as this has a good effect upon so- 
ciety; we seldom hear of any man who is emulous to at- 
tain the same celebrity in iniquity that a namesake has 
arrived at; it therefore tends to make men useful, brave, 
and good; estimable qualities, it will be allowed on all 
hands, and very serviceable to a community, although the 
persons, who are thus endeavouring to preserve the glory 
of @ name, may not reach the ultimate object of their 
wishes. 

Feb. 9, 1810. 5, M. L. 
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AFTER quitting the elegant, and I may justly add hos- 
pitable abode of my old schoolfellow, Kingsborough, I con- 
tinued my journey towards the resting place at which I 
intended to halt for a few days at least, without any cir- 
cumstance occurring worth relating. I was recePved by 
the grateful creatures with whom I lodged with those lively 
expressions of pleasure which never fail imparting a secret 
satisfaction to the susceptible heart; for I had never been 
so long absent from them, and consequently they were 
more than usually sensible of the advantages they derived 
from my temporary residence. 

The house at which I now halted was a small farm, the 
picturesque beauty of which had attracted my attention 
when a mere youth; and a trout-stream which meandered 
at the bottom of the garden was the magnet which at that 
period induced me to cultivate an acquaintance with the 
honest renter of the farm. From him I discovered that 
Mr. Oswald, the gentleman of whom Farmer Simpson 
rented the land, had given him permission to angle in the 
trout-stream for a certain distance; and one day, having 
observed me, and two of my companions fishing on a spot 
which Mr. Oswald allotted to his own private amusement, 
the worthy farmer invited us into his grounds; and, with a 
civility that would have done honour to a more exalted 
situation, intreated us to take some refreshment at his 
humble dwelling, when we found ourselves fatigued with 
our sport. We gratefully accepted the hospitable invitation, 
aud were no less pleased with the kind attentions of our 
hostess, than we had been with the open manners of cur 
host. The house, as I before observed, was beautifully 
situated; and there were two unoccupied rooms, which, after 
VUL, VIIL—~wN. S. b 
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death had destroyed all my visionary hopes of happiness, 
I furnished, and took possesssion of; and in this abode of 
peace and tranquillity I regularly passed a certain portion 
of the year. Mrs. Simpson always acted as my house- 
keeper, and her blooming daughter, Lucy, as my waiting- 
maid. Ata trifling expence I had built a room for my man 
servant: therefore both him and myself were most com. 
fortably accommodated. 

As I hired my lodgings hy the year, of course, I paid the 
same whether absent or present; but as [ was not penu- 
rious enough to order my table merely to satisfy myself and 
man, the worthy Simpsons always derived advantage from 
my residence with them, and regularly hailed my return 
with expressions of joy and happiness. Lucy was generally 
the first who came out to welcome me; but on my arrival 
this time no Lucy appeared; instead of her, a niece of my 
worthy hostess, named Sally Green, opened the gate to me, 
and then flew forwards to inform her uncle and aunt. 

As Sally Green was a frequent visitor, I was not at’ first 
struck by her appearance, but upon perceiving her carry 
part of my luggage to my apartment, I eagerly demanded 
whether my favourite, Lucy, was ill. “ Lack-a-daisy, sir! 
don’t go for to talk about her just now, when we all be so 
glad to see your honour’s face again; but we have a mortal 
cad tale to tell you another time.” My curiosity was raised, 
not only by the worthy Mrs. Simpson’s words, but by the 
tone of voice in which they were uttered; and baving eaten 
a hearty dinner of Lroiled chicken and sausages, I desired 
Sally to inform her aunt I wished to speak with her. 

Having poured out my landlady a glass of port, I intreated 
her to take a seat, and inform me what had happened to 
Lacy during my absence to occasion ber uneasiness, as I 
was persuaded by the tone of her voice, that something un- 
pleasant had occurred, 

“ Unpleasant enough, sir!” said the worthy womaa, with 
a deep sigh; “ and often and often have I wished your ho- 
pour had been here when we first found the little artful 
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hussey out;—God forgive me for calling my own flesh and 
biood artful.” ' 

I endeavoured to soften the enraged mother’s anger, by 
observing that Lucy had always appeared to meas a very 
dutiful and affectionate girl, “ More the pity, sir,” she ex- 
claimed ; “ and so she was, until that good-for-nothing fellow, 
Joe Horton, taught her to be disobedient to her parents.” 

As I was at a loss to know in what manner Lucy had 
transgressed, I intreated my landlady to compose her feel- 
ings, and tell me the whole circumstance which had oc- 
curred, which she did in the following words.— 

“Your honour knows how dearly and how tenderly my 
master and I both loved our girl; she was the first of our 
thoughts waking, and the last when we fell asleep; and to 
see her well settled before we died was our constant prayer 
to the Almighty. This prayer, or prayers, for we never for- 
got her, God, in his mercy, seemed to grant; for, about @ 
fortnight after your honour went on your last journey, 
Farmer Sparks, our neighbour, called. You knows, I dare 
say, sir, that Farmer Sparks is mortal rich; his grounds joins 
our landlord’s, and so it happened that his son had often 
seen our girl. Well, your honour, I won’t go no round- 
about way to tell my story, but only say that Mr. Sparks 
wished the young fellow to marry Widow Broadwood, who 
has a power of riches; but finding his son could not bear 
her, as [ may say, why he kindly consented to his pleasing 
himself; and when he told his tather as how he had set his 
mind on our Lucy, the old gentleman came strait to our 
house, and, without more ado, told my lord and master he 
was come a courting fur his son. My poor master almost 
jumped yard high at this news; for, though we had always 
hoped and prayed to see our gir! settled comfortably, yet we 
never dreatat of her marrying what we calls a gentleman 
farmer; and so he told Mr. Sparks he was very sensible of 
the honour he had done him, and he was sartin his girl 
would be so too, and he should be glad to see the young 
gentleman whenever he pleased to come to the farm, 
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“ Lucy did not happen to be within when this conversa- 
tion took place, and both husband and I thought every 
minute an hour till she came: in short, we were so full of 
the joyful news, that we set out to meet her; but, judge, 
your honour, of our surprise, for, instead of frisking about 
as we had expected, her very lips turned as white as ashes, 
and she burst out a crying just for all the world as if she 
had been whipped. 

“¢ The Lord be good unto me! Lucy,’ says J, ‘ what can 
be the matter? why I thought you would have been ready 
to have gone out of your wits with joy! why, child! yor 
are going to be made a lady, as a body may say! why you 
will have sarvants to wait upon you, and ride in your own 
shay!’ 

“*T would rather ride in a wheelbarrow with those I love,’ 
replied the foolish creature, ‘than in a gilded coach with 
Giles Sparks.’ I think, your honour, if I was to live to the 
age of Memthuselem, I never should forget my poor hus- 
band’s face at the moment the girl said this; for he looked 
for all the world just like one astounded, asa body may say. 

“* Why you ungratefulest of all creatures!’ says he, as 
soon as he could get a little breath, ‘ what do you mean 
by riding in a wheelbarrow with those you love? I hope you 
do not pertend to own that you love any body besides your 
mother and me? girls of your age falling in love, indeed, 
before you be axed!) Oh Lord, Lucy! why child, you will 
break my heart!’ 

“No, father, I hope not,’ said the poor girl, crying bit- 
terly, ‘ but indeed, indeed I never can marry Mr. Sparks.’ 

“« Never can marry him,’ replied my master; ‘ but I tell 
you you can, and what is more, Lucy, you sha!]; and so let’s 
have no more whimpering, but go and put on that pretty 
pink gownd the squire bought you last fair, for I dare say 
young Mr. Sparks will come to supper this very night.’ 
Well, your honour, to cut short my story, away goes Lucy 
as I thought to do what her father bid her, and presently 
after I sees her dressed in the very gownd yuu was so good 
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as to buy her. I, to be sure, was busy enough getting 
things in a little order for supper, and making all tidy, and 
fit for company; for it had been our washing week, and we 
was a little by sixes and seven’s. Time went quicker than 
I thought for, and presently I sees young Mr. Sparks ride 
up to the door on as fine a hunter as any lord of the land 
ever crossed, and I declare my heart went pit-a-pat at the 
thought of having such a nice genteel looking young man 
for my son. 

_“ Master was ready to receive him, and our Ben was in 
waiting to take his horse; and, as I know your honour never 
objects to our making use of your parlour, there all things 
was set out ready. I just stopped to tie on a clean white 
apron, and then went to my company, thinking to be sure 
that Lucy was there; but no such thing, sir. ‘ Where's 
Lucy?” says husband. ‘ Ah! where is the swect creature?” 
says Mr. Sparks; them was lis very words. I said as how 
I thouglit she had been with them, but I would go and fetch - 
her, and away I went, calling Lucy! Lucy! all over the 
house. I might have called, your honour, until doomsday, 
for no Lucy was to be found: in short, sir, would you be- 
lieve, she bad runned quite clean cil! 

“ Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! what a night it was! Young Mr. 
Sparks was just like one out of his wits; and as to my poor 
dear husband, he cried just for all the world like achild that 
had been whipped. We went to all our neighbours’ houses 
arter her, but none had seen, or even heard any tidings of 
her. Oh! what a night did we pass! Next morning, how- 
somedever, we had a little bit of comfort—and little enough 
it was, God knows; for she sent us a slip of paper, just to 
beg we would make our minds easy about her, as she was 
safe; but that she never could think of becoming the wife 
of Mr. Sparks, as she had given her heart to that vile young 
fellow, Jue Horton; yet she promised never to marry him 
without our consent.” 

I had hitherto listened to my landlady’s narrative without 
making the slightest observation; but when she came to 
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the close of the last sentence, I observed, that the resolution 
Lucy had formed evinced both duty and affection, and 
bezged to know why she objected to her marrying Joe 
Horton. 

“ Why! your honour,” she exclaimed, “ why, because he 
is, as I may say, a beggar; he has not so much as a rood of 
Jand he can call his own.” I then enquired where Lucy 
then was, and found that she had sought shelter with a near 
relation of Horton's, where she resolutely resolved to re- 
nain, until her father gave a solemn promise not to force 
her into a marriage repugnant to her feelings. It was in 
vain that I attempted to palliate poor Lucy’s conduct, or to 
plead the force of love; for the enraged mother vowed she 
would rather follow her daughter to the grave than see her 
married to a beggar. Finding the worthy Mrs. Simpson 
firm in her resolves, and inveterate in her antipathy against 
Joseph Horton, [| resolved the next morning to visit a few 
of my village neighbours, for the purpose of discovering 
whether she had any ground for her dislike to the object of 
Lucy's attachment, except that of poverty; and, if that was 
the ouly barrier, to remove it by immediately putting the 
young man into the possession of a small farm. 

Every thing I heard from my communicative neighbours 
tended to raise Horton in my opinion, and to lessen Sparks, 
whom I discovered had acted a most treacherous part to- 
wards Lucy’s lover, by actually offering a higher rent fora 
farm which had been positively promised to him. My next 
step was to discover the abode of my favourite, Lucy, whose 
health-blooming checks had vielded to a deadly paleuess: 
in short, the poor girl was a perfect shadow of her former 
scif. I evidently perceived that this alteration was occa- 
sioned by the internal struggle between duty and affection; 
fur she mentioned her parents with the liveliest gratitude, 
and lamented having been driven to the measure she had 
adopted, yet declared she was certain her father would have 
sacrificed her happiness had she not fled from his protection. 
Maving obtained a knowledge of these particulars, I took 
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an opportunity of conversing with Mr. Simpson, during the 
absence of his wife, and strongly represented the impropriety 
he had been guilty of in attempting to force the inclination 
of his child, and repeating the favourable account | had re- 
ceived of young Horton from all those who could feel no 
interest in speaking in his praise. 

The honest farmer listened to me with respectful silence, 
and when I paused, said, “ Well, your honour, how would 
you have me act in this business, for 1am resolved to be 
guided by your advice ?” 

“Then, Simpson, you will act like a father,” I replied, 
“ and itis my business toact like afriend. My tenant, old 
Turner, is going to reside with his newly married daughter, 
and consequently his farm is to let: I will graut Horton a 
lease of it, and, as a marriage portion for your daughter, 
relinquish three years’ rent; the stock is not large, but it 
shall be valued, and whatever it comes to I will present 
him with. 

A mixture of gratitude and transport animated the worthy 
man’s countenance; it was with difficulty I could prevent 
hin from falling at my feet; big drops of joy rolled down 
his weather-beaten countenance, and he would have pre- 
sented a fine subject for an artist to exercise his skill. 

My next plan was to visit poor Lucy again, whom I still 
found truly unhappy at the idea of having offended her 
worthy parents, yet still resolutely determined never to give 
her hand to Giles Sparks. It was in vain that I expatiated 
upon the comforts she would derive from an alliance with 
a young man in so prosperous a situation as Mr. Sparks, 
or renumerated the many hardships she must encounter if 
she united her destiny with one so destitute of worldly 
riches as Joseph. 

“We are both young, sir,” replied the artless girl, “ and 
both able to work for a living; and I am sure I would rather 
share a dry crust with Joseph, than partake of the greatest 
dainties with Mr. Sparks. Oh, sir! you do not know what 
a hard, unfeeling heart Mr. Sparks possesses; I could teil 
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you such things of him as would make your very hair stand 
on end,” 

As Lucy ceased speaking, the object of her affection en- 
tered the house; a glow of crimson instantly suffused her 
countenance, mixed with an emotion more tender and re- 
fined. The young farmer was no stranger to my person, 
and accosted me with civility and respect. “ Horton,” said 
I, in a grave accent, “ do you not think yourself blameable in 
continuing your attentions to Lucy, knowing that her father 
and mother will never consent to her becoming your wife?” 

“Why, your honour,” replied the embarrassed young 
man, “ Farmer Simpson might as well think of tearing 
soul and body asunder, as of keeping me from that dear girl! 
our very hearts and souls were made for each other, and I 
will work day and night to make her comfortable.” 

“ But | find Mr. Sparks has hired the little farm you 
occupied; and how can you think of marrying until you 
have some place to take a wife to?” 

“Ido not wish to marry, God is my witness, sir, till 
something turns up to promise comfort to my dear girl; all 
I want is just to have the privilege of seeing her, and know- 
ing that she continues to love me above any body else. 
I don’t wish, your honour, to speak against nobody, but I 
can’t help saying Sparks has acted by me likea rascal; yet, 
in this world, we all are sartin might overcomes right, as a 
body may say.” 

“Well, Joseph, but to prove that right may sometimes 
conquer might,” said I, smiling, “ I have a farm which will 
be vacant in a few weeks: you shall immediately take pos- 
session of it, and I will demand no rent for the first three 
years; the stock upon it is not large; still I will purchase 
it, and present it to you, as Lucy’s marriage portion.” 

The lovers, by an instantaneous impulse, darted forward, 
and threw themselves at my feet; but their artless ex- 
pressions of joy and gratitude requires an abler pen than 
mine to delineate. Whilst the lovers were in this attitude, 
Parmer Simpson's littie chaise-cart stopped at the door, from 
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which the worthy pair quickly descended, and were soon 
locked in the arms of their delighted daughter. Poor Jo- 
seph remained transfixed with astonishment for some mo- 
ments; but the honest farmer, extending towards him his 
hand, he flew to grasp it, and actually burst into tears, 
“ Let the past be forgotten,” said Farmer Simpson; “ but 
if you den’t make my girl a good husband, may the curses 
of a fond father fall upon your head!” 

“ May Heaven blast all my undertakings if I don’t love 
and cherish her as my own heart’s blood !” exclaimed the 
delighted lover, clasping Lucy in his arms. 

Could the prodigal aud dissipated have witnessed the 
tide of bappiness which suddenly flowed in upon the in- 
teresting groupe, they would feel at how small an expence 
the happiness of their fellow-creatures is to be procured. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE TAYLOR BIRD. 


TIIE brute creation in the East Indies are more at enmity 
with one another than in other climates, and the birds are 
obliged to exert unusual artifice in placing their little brood 
out of the reach of the invaders, such as the monkey, the 
serpent, &c. and their caution in thatisadmirable. But the 
little species called the Taylor Bird seems to have a greater 
diffidence than any of the rest; it will not even trust to the 
extremity of a slender twig, but makes one more advance 
to safety by fixing it to the leaf itself; it picks up a dead leaf, 
and, surprising to relate, sews it to the side of a living one, 
its slender bill being the needle, and its thread some fine 
fibres; the lining, feathers, gossamer, and down; its eggs 
are white; the colour of the bird is yellow; its length, three 
inches; its weight, only three sixteenths of one ounce: so 
that the materials of the nest, and its own size are not 
likely to draw down an habitation that depends on so small 
atenure.—A nest of this bird is preserved in the British 
Museum, 
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ACCOUNT OF AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS, 
From Southey’s Letters. 


COUNT LEOPOLD BERCHTOLD, the foster-brother 
of the late Emperor Joseph, was at Lisbon in the year 1792; 
but, so completely did he shun society, that I have scarcely 
found any one who recollected even his name. His person 
was very fine, his manners elegant, and his mind enlarged. 
From the dinner hour of one day he remained alone in his 
apartment till the dinner hour of the next, and the people 
who lived in the same house were so astonished at his sine 
gularities, that they believed him to be the wandering Jew. 
These hours were employed in study, for the Count used to 
publish a book upon some subject of practical utility in the 
language of every country he visited. In England he printed 
two octavo volumes, entitled, Advice to Travellers, the worst 
of his publications, I am told, of which the second volume 
is a mere catalogue of voyages and travels. The works 
which he has published in Portugal are upon more valuable 
subjects, and distributed gratis, for the good of humanity: 
the one is a translation from his own German, “ An Essay on 
the Means of Preserving the Lives of Men from the Danger 
to which they are Daily Exposed;” the other is “ An Essay 
upon Extending the Limits of Beneficence to Animals as 
well as to Men.” For the first of these Essays the Royal 
Academy of Lisbon presented him a silver medal. Perhaps 
he himself was not sanguine enough to suppose that his 
books could be productive of much immediate benefit. It 
is pleasant to read these charitable theories, and easy to 
applaud them; but the majority of the affluent entrench 
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themselves in the centre of their own comforts, and poverty 
and wretchedness dare not intrude upon the magic circle: 
yet it is not impossible that the suppressed, or dormant feel- 
ings of some individual may be awakened by the perusal ; 
and Berchtold will not have laboured in vain if he shall 
only have stimulated one mind to active benevolence. 

From Lisbon he went to Cadiz, and thence crossed over 
to Barbary, on his road to Persia. For this dangerous ex- 
pedition he was possessed of every advantage that personal 
intrevidity and & complete knowledge of the Arabic could 
afford. I could learn nothing of his after fortunes: perhars 
he may haye perished in a journey of great and certain 
peril, from the accomplishment of which little utility could 
possibly have resulted. 

I am sad when I contemplate the eccentricities of genius: 
like meteors, some flash upon our view and are extingnished ; 
some shake their torches in our eyes, and delight to dazzle, 
instead of directing us. Surely that man is the wisest, as 
well as the happiest, who considers there are luminaries 
enough to enlighten the world, and lets his taper shine 


from the window of the lonely farm house. A little taper 
will lighten a room, but place it to illuminate a street, it 
will do no good, and the wind will speedily extinguish it. 


BAY LE. 


Few philosophers were more deserving of the title than 
Bayle; the account of his last hour shews with what Socratic 
intrepidity he encountered the formidable approach of death, 
On the evening preceding his decease, he wrote till mid- 
night. When the printer came in the morning for a proof, 
he still retained sufficient presence of mind to point to 
where it laid; yet then was death fixed on his countenance, 
and his throat rattled: his dissolution was taking place 
as rapidly as pessible. The affrighted printer ran out for 
assistance; no servant was found; and when at length they 
came to the bed of Bayle—the philosopher was no more! 
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ORIGIN OF CHIVALRY. 


I Finp in the law of the Lombards, that if one of the two 
champions was found to have any herbs fit for enchant- 
ment about him, the judge ordered them to be taken from 
him, and obliged him to swear he had no more. This law 
could be founded only on the vulgar opinion; it was fear 
(which has been said to have invented so many things) that 
made them imagine this kind of prestiges. As in the sin- 
gle combats the champions were armed at all points, and 
as with heavy arms, both of the offensive and defensive 
kind, those of a particular temper and force were of infinite 
advantage, the notion of some champions having inchanted 
arms must certainly have turned the brain of a great many 
people. Hence arose the marvellous system of chivalry. 
The minds of all sorts of people quickly imbibed these ex- 
travagant ideas. Then it was that in romance they beheld 
kuight-errants, necromanccrs, fairies, winged or intelligent 
horses, invisible or invulnerable men, magicians who con- 
cerned themselves in the birth and education of great per- 
sonages, enchanted and disenchanted palaces, a new world 
in the midst of the old one, and the ordinary course of na- 
ture left only to the lower class of mankind. Knight-errants 
always in armour, in a part of the world full of castles, forts, 
and robbers, found honour in punishing injustice, and in 
protecting weakness. Hence our romances abound with 
gallantry, founded on the idea of love, joined with that of 
strength and protection. 

Such was the original of gallantry, when they formed to 
their imagination an extraordinary set of men, who, at the 
sightof virtue joined with beauty and distress, were inclined 
to expose themselves to all hazards for their sake, and to 
endeavour to please them in the common actions of life. 

Our romances of chivalry flattered this desire of pleasing, 
and communicated to a part of Europe that spirit of gal- 
lantry which we may venture to affirm was very little 
known to the ancients. ‘The prodigious luxury of that ime 
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mense city, Rome, flattered the idea of sensible pleasures : 
a certain notion of tranquillity in the fields of Greece gave 
rise to the description of soft and amorous sentiments: 
the idea of knights-errant, protectors of the virtue and 
beauty of the fair sex, led people to that of gallantry. This 
spirit was continued by the custom of tournaments, which, 
uniting the rights of valour and love, added still a greater 
importance to gallantry. 












LORD ORRERY. 










To give a feature of the amiable character of Lord Orrery, 
I shall transcribe the following sentiment, which is to be 
found in one of his printed letters: 

“ Indeed, when we step out of domestic life in search of 
felicity, we come back again disappointed, tired, and cha- 
grined. Qne day passed under our own roof is worth a thou- 
sand in any other place. The noise and bustle, or, as they 
are foolishly ealled, the diversions of life, are despicable and 
tasteless, when we have once experienced the real delights 
of our own fire-side.” 














HALLER. 





RARON 









Ports change their opinions of their own productions 
wonderfully at different periods of life. Baron Haller was, 
in his youth, warmly attached to poetic composition. His 
house was on fire, and, to rescue his poems, he rushed 
through the flames; he was so fortunate as to escape with 
his beloved manuscripts in hishand. Ten years afterwards 
he condemned to the flames those very poems which he had 
ventured his life to preserve. 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
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(Continued from page 90.) 





CHAP, VII. 


FROM her friend Harriet, Cornelia soon received the 
following answer:— 


“I was more grieved than surprised, my dear Cornelia, 
by the contents of your letter; I always predicted an un- 
fortunate issue to your adventures at Bath. It is not for 
me to assume the character of a monitor, I can only express 
my regret that you have not done justice to the merits of 
the amiable Theodore; his love for you was not the ro- 
mantic effervescence of an impetuous passion, but the steady 
regard of an elevated mind, capable of great sacrifices, but 
not passive under unmerited neglect: but no more of this 
painful subject; I will not add to the unpleasant feelings 
which must now oppress your susceptible heart, for, what- 
ever levity you may have occasion to aecuse yourself of, I am 
certain it never proceeded from depravity of mind. You 
ask the particulars of my present situation, and, as it may 
perhaps afford you some amusement to trace the origin of 
a mushroom family, I will avail myself of the present lei- 
sure hour to describe the strange group with whom fate has 
compelled me to associate. Sir Richard Tibbs, whose daugh- 
ters are entrusted to my care, was born the only son of a 
butcher in this county, and the mansion we now inhabit 
was originally the stall on which the old man exhibited his 
beef and mutton with as much ostentation as his son now 
betrays in the arrangement of his ornamented flower-stands 
and splendid paroquet cages. The coach-house and stables 
were once the scene of slaughter, and a stately dame, who 
presides at the knight’s table, and superintends his do- 
mestic establishment, was once a sturdy, notable wench, 
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whe, with brawny arms, and blue woollen apron, waited 
obsequiously on the customers, or dealt a comfortable box 
on the ear to the boy who tarried on his errand. Far be it 
from me to sneer at the exaltation of honest industry; but, 
when pride and affectation are blended with ignorance, I 
detest to see it enjoying the privileges of which it is un- 
worthy. Soon after the death of Lady Tibbs, this person 
was chosen to succeed her in the management of Sir 
Richard’s family, but as her education had been obviously 
neglected, the knight thought it expedient to engage a 
governess for his girls, not without a hope that Molly Mus- 
grove would derive advantage from the acquisition, A 
French lady was chosen to instruct Madeline and Constantia, 
who did so much credit to her abilities that they can gabble 
French with such rapidity as astonishes their father, and 
have all the consequential airs of a Parisian belle. Miss 
Musgrove, however, could not keep pace with the younger 
pupils; her want of apprehension was insurmountable, and 
she became envious of the attention paid to the accom- 
plished and handsome governess hy Sir Richard and his 
daughters; a violent rupture was the consequence, which 
ended in the voluntary abdication of Madame. I obtained 
the post in succession, and am at present high in favour 
with all parties, but cannot say that I feel myself perfectly 
contented in my situation. The familiarity allowed this 
woman has shut out all respectable society, and the daugh- 
ters of Sir Richard have already learnt too much for my in- 
structions to be of any use. Sir Richard, however, has 
money, and entertains no doubt of settling his girls advan- 
tageously; he has also a son, who apes the vices of those 
fashionable young men into whose company he scruples 
wot to thrust himself. This young man has condescended to 
regard me with a partial eye, and appears quite astonished 
that I am not highly flattered by the distinction: in truth, 
his person is far from disagreeable, and his manners what 
would generally be thought prepossessing, but he does not 
altogether suit my taste, and I have been at little pains to 
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conceal that I think him both a coxcomb and a libertine, 
independently of this, I should be most strictly careful not 
to countenance any overtures of this nature, unsanctioned 
by his father, and shall therefore relinquish my situation 
in the family, if he persists in the behaviour which he has 
lately adopted. My pupils are returned from their ride; 
I hear them ascending the stairs. Adieu, my dear friend; 
[ shall anxiously expect a letter from you. 
“ Ever yours, affectionately, 
“ HARRIET MONTAGUE.” 


Cornelia was disappointed by this letter; she saw that 
her friend tacitly condemned her conduct, and was also 
cautious of giving advice. It now remained with herself 
what line of conduct she was to pursue, and she was pre- 
paring to visit Mr. Millington, when, to her surprise and 
joy, Lady Clerville’s travelling chariot drove to the door, 
and she had the satisfaction of beholding her aunt alight. 
Zornelia flew into her arms: “ This is kind of you, indeed,” 
she exclaimed; “I believed myself deserted by all the 
world,”—“ My dear girl, you could not doubt my affection, 
surely? but come, tranquillize your spirits, and let me know 
how affairs stand.” Cornelia then entered on a brief reca- 
pitulation of recent events. Lady Clerville listened to her 
without interruption, and, when she concluded and pre- 
sented Theodore’s note for her perusal, Lady Clerville said, 
“T admire the character of this young man, but cannot 
permit you to avail yourself of his generosity; as your aunt, 
I can offer you protection which will not so deeply impress 
you with a sense of obligation: you must live with me, 
Cornelia, indeed, I will not hear of a refusal.”——“ At pre- 
sent,” replied Cornelia, “ my mind is too unsettled to de- 
termine properly on any thing; I am gratefully sensible of 
your goodness, and will not offend you by making the 
slightest objection.”—“ But tell me now,” said Lady Cler- 
ville, looking earnestly at her, “ which is it gives you the 
deepest concern, the death of Courtney, or the banishment 
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of Theodore?” Cornelia hesitated—“ I am so much 
shocked at being the cause of such a dreadful event,” she 
replied, “ that I can hardly separate them in idea.”—“ Well 
then, to relieve your mind, I will tell you a piece of news; 
Courtney is not dead.”——“ Good God!” exclaimed Cornelia, 
clasping her hands together; “ this intelligence makes me 
happy indeed; Sidney is no longer a murderer, and he may 
return to know how sensible Iam of hi: worth.”—* This 
is merely the enthusiasm of the moment, my dear, but [ 
will not contest the point with you; I shall take a house in 
town, for the winter, and I hope to make every thing so 
agreeable, as to restore your goud luoks and wonted cheer- 
fulness.” This was said with an arch look which implied 
a secret meaning, but Cornelia noticed it not, her thoughts 
were wandering to a distant object, and she entered into an 
examination of her own sentiments, which ultimately con- 
vinced her that, though honour and reason must attach her 
to Sidney, fancy, prejudice, and an indefinable partiality ren- 
dered Courtney an object of greater interest than she dared 
to acknowledge. 


( To be continued. ) 


ANECDOTE. 


A PERSON of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, not 
famous for his acumen, asserted that, in some countries, 
there were animals several miles long. This was said in a 
large company, and when the persons present began to 
stare, and even to doubt the fact, he said he could demon- 
strate the thing to any of them that would come to his 
chamber. In a day or two some went, upon which he took 
out his compasses and went toa map, hanging up tn his 
room, and first measured the figure of an animal, therein 
engraved by way of ornament, and then clapt it to the scale 
of miles, saying, “ Look there, gentlemen, this animal is at 
least three miles miles long, and there are others of greater 
dimensions,” 
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CONSTANCE; 
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THE PENITENT MOTHER. 


Translated from the French of M. Imbert. 





‘* For when a woman's reputation’s gone, 
Ail that repenting virtue can inspire 
Can never place it in its state again.” 


CONSTANCE was born in Paris of indigent parents; but 
nature seemed to have amply compensated for the neglect 
of fortune, as her beauty was extreme, and her mental ad- 
vantages far above her situation; her temper was ardent, 
lively, and generous, her spirit proud, her heart noble, and 
her soul susceptible of the tenderest feelings. With such 
endowments it is not surprising that Constance became 
the victim of her own feelings, and sacrificed her innocence 
at the shrine of ambition and love; her first indiscretion was 
succeeded by others, and Constance forfeited the respect 
of the world and her own peace of mind at the same time. 
Thus was this unhappy, yet beautiful creature situated 
when she brought into the world a female infant, an in- 
nocent creature, rejected by the law, abandoned by its pa- 
rent, and too frequently despised by an illiberal, misjudging 
world. Incapable of deserting her child, notwithstanding 
the unpleasant circumstances under which it was born, she 
made choice of a nurse, and cunfided the little cherub to 
her care. She was desirous of sending her into the country, 
not that she might be further removed from ber, but that 
she might breathea purer air. Every week she required to 
hear of her health and welfare, and, if no intelligeuce ar- 
rived, she would go to see her. Nothing was neglected by 
the anxious mother that could contribute to the comfort 
and pleasure of the little Lucette, or promote the advance- 
ment of her education. Constance felt a degree of anxiety 
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tur her child which overpowered every other concern, for, 
from the moment she became a mother, every sentiment 
or wish of her soul underwent a revolution. ‘This tender- 
ness for her daughter inspired her with many serious reflec- 
tions concerning her future destiny; she reflected with 
abhorrenze how inimical to the welfare of her child her 
own past misconduct must eventually prove. The thought 
was madness! to bring her daughter up a witness to the 
irregularity of her own life was a plan which her soul re- 
coiled at, yet to deprive herself of the caresses of her sweet 
girl was impossible, and though incapable of a sacrifice 
which involved her maternal feelings, Constance possessed 
sufficient heroism to put in execution a plan of the most ex- 
traordinary nature that it is possible to conceive. “ It shall 
be done,” she exclaimed, when the project first struck her 
mind, “ my Lucette shall not be brought up in habits of 
vice; the child of shame she is, but never shall she be 
deemed the child of infamy; nor can a mother’s feelings 
endure to be pointed at with the finger of scori, and find 
herself considered an object of contempt and disgust to a 
proudly virtuous daughter.” In consequence of this deter+ 
mination Constance collected together all her most valuable 
trinkets and effects, which she disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage; she then retired some miles from Paris, that she 
might no longer be an object of notice, and, fearful that the 
recollection of her person might render her scheme abortive, 
she refrained from visiting Lucette for a whole twelvemonth, 
during which time she entered into an agreement with a 
person who had once been her schoolfellow for the main- 
tenance of Lucette, whom she represented as the child of 
a lady in whose service she had lately lived, and saved the 
money which enabled her then to pass the remainder of 
her days in comfort and independence. Under this pre- 
tence Constance reserved to herself the privilege of attend- 
ing her child without being known to her, and she waited 
with fond impatience the hour of her arrival, which she 
had previously arranged with the nurse. No longer the 
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lovely, alluring Constance, who had used every fascinating 
art to charm the roving libertine, the penitent mother 
clothed herself in the most homely garb; the heart which 
had once fluttered in the anticipation of a new and brilliant 
conquest, now throbbed with maternal anxiety, and, when 
the blooming, artless Lucette stepped from the vehicle 
which brought her to her unknown mother, a tear of min- 
gled rapture and repentance trickled down the cheek of the 
self-reproaching Constance. Thus concealed from the know- 
ledge of her child, the guilty mother enjoyed all the hap- 
piness that it was likely for her to expect, under a state of 
self-denial so painful; she had the satisfaction to find her 
child amiable in disposition as engaging in manners, and, 
by her own experience of the danger of levity, she was ena- 
bled to guard her child from a similar fate. Open and 
ingenuous in disposition, Lucette placed implicit confidence 
in her attached domestic, and frankly communicated to her 
all the gallant overtures which were made to her by the 
other sex. ‘This was what Constance most particularly 
desired: from her habits of life at Paris she knew most of 
the young men of consequence, and was enabled to guard 
her child from forming acquaintance with any of immoral 
principles or dissolute morals. One youth, in particular, 
appeared to have gained an interest in the heart of Lucette, 
and she frankly acknowledged that he had made overtures 
to her of a dishonourable nature. Overcome by the vio- 
lence of her apprehensions, the agitated mother threw her- 
self into the arms of Lucette, exclaiming, “ For heaven’s 
sake, my dear child, take care what you are about.” Lu- 
cette appeared astonished, and Constance, recullecting 
herself, resumed ;—“ Your mother’s fate, my dear Lucette, 
must prove a warning to you; young, beautiful, and indis- 
ereet, she fell the victim of libertinism, and endured all the 
miseries of shame and remorse to the last hour of her 
existence.” Constanee concluded this address with a shower 
of tears, and Lucette, moved by the tenderness of her 
snanner, even more than the subject, threw her arms round 
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her loved companion, exclaiming, “ Dear, dear Constance, 
I swear to you I will never quit the path of virtue, however 
dazzling the temptation may be; you shall never have cause 
to weep for me, as you now weep for my unhappy mother.” 
In this promise Lucette was sincere, and it gave rapture in- 
describable to the heart of her afflicted parent. 

Some time after this Constance ventured to speak highly 
in praise of a young man who she observed was ardently 
attached to Lucette, but whose humble situation in life 
rendered him timid, while he saw her surrounded by ad- 
mirers of rank and fortune. Constance perceived in him 
many excellent qualities, and allowed him tree access to 
her daughter, in the hopes of his inspiring her with reci- 
procal regard. In this project she was successful; Lucette 
had sense enough to discern his merit, and humility enough 
to think him more than her equal. Constance had the 
felicity of attending them to the altar, of beholding her 
daughter united in the honourable ties of marriage to an 
amiable man, and she considered this blessing as the first 
token of heavenly forgiveness of her past trausgressions, 
and acceptance of her sincere repentance. Still she was 
but half blessed, she dared not even now clasp her child to 
her bosom and acknowledge herself the mother of Lucette; 
a hushand’s delicacy might take alarm, the tender esteem 
which the young couple now felt for her miglit be suddenly 
checked by such a rash disclosure, and even the husband 
might, on a future occasion, make it a subject of reproach 
to his wife. These considerations induced her to keep the 
unhappy secret buried in her bosom, until an alarming fit 
of illness threatened her with immediate dissolution; in 
this state she sent for Lucette to her bed-side: “ My beloved 
child,” said she, “ I am about to disclose a secret which 
nothing but regard for your interest could have induced me 
to conceal so long;—I am that wretched, guilty mother 
whose sorrows you have wept for, whose fate you have de- 
plored.”—Lucette gave a shriek; it was a shriek of mingled 
emotion, surprise was predominant, but Constance feared 
that disgust was expressed by the inadvertent cry: “ Ah! 
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my child,” feebly uttered the expiring mother, “ I dreaded 
this, I see Iam the object of your abhorrence, and I rejoice 
that I shall not live to experience the dreaded alienation of 
your regard.”—“ Abhorrence! disgust! ah! what words 
are these!” exclaimed Lucette, falling on her knees by the 
bed-side, and pressing the hand of her mother to her lips; 
“a child may feel pity for the errors of a faulty parent, but 
her heart can admit of no repugnant sentiment, and surely, 
my mother, sacrifices such as you have made, years of un- 
teigned penitence, must cancel all former transgressions, and 
entitle you to the teuderest affection of your grateful child.” 
“ Your words give comfort to my agonized heart,” replied 
Constance, “ and soothe my last moments; my greatest 
consolation in this awful hour is the knowledge that 1 have 
been the humble instrument of preserving your virtue and 
leading you to happiness.”—“ And must I lose you now?” 
cried Lucette, bursting into tears; “ mother, dear mother, 
I will pray to heaven for your recovery, we shall be all 
happy, [ am sure we shall.”—“ No, my best love,” replied 
the exhausted Constance, “ such a prayer would be una- 
vailing, I feel the hand of death is upon me; nor do I wish 
it otherwise ; I have lost that most invaluable treasure, an 
unsullied reputation; my name is branded with infamy, 
which no repentant tears can blot from the page of recol- 
lection: unite your prayers with mine, my child, for the 
forgiveness of a merciful judge, and remember me with 
affection, as a mother who, though the victim of early in- 
discretion, had fortitude sufficient to turn from the paths 
of vice, and a heart filled with gratitude for Almighty good- 
ness, which has suffered me thus to expire on the bosom 
of an affectionate child.” These were the last words of 
the penitent Constance. Her amiable daughter paid every 
attention that affection and duty demanded to her remains, 
and had the happiness of finding that the discovery of her 
relationship to the unfortunate Constance neither dimi- 
nished the respect nor affection of her tenderly attached 
husband. F. T. 
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HIGHLAND CHARACTERS; 


OR, THE 
COMMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 


———— 


(Continued from page 71.) 





MY feelings were so completely affected by the scene I 
had witnessed, that I actually stood like a being without 
sense or motion, for of all the women I had ever yet beheld, 
Emma Oswald was the one on whom I should have wished 
to bestow the beloved and endearing name of wife. Her 
beauty, doubtless, was exquisitely attractive, but it was the 
mind-ilhumined face that touched my feelings, and made 
an instantaneous way to my heart. Had I beheld her mar- 
ried to a man capable of estimating her intellectual worth, I 
should have rejoiced at it, for I had always ridiculed the idea 
of a sudden attachment; but when I reflected that a being, 
formed by nature to confer and receive happiness, was des- 
tined to be miserable, I could not avoid pitying her misfor- 
tunes,and my affections exceeded their accustomed bounds; [ 
thought of the engagement I had entered into with Jane as 
a restraint upon my inclinations, aud [ resolutely determined 
to break my fetters. All these ideas passed in my mind 
during the few moments I beheld the struggle the dear girl 
suffered at being torn from her natural protectors, and placed 
under that of a being for whom it was impossible for her to 
feel any other sensation than that of aversion or contempt. 

Mr. Oswald led, or rather brought his wife into the break- 
fast parlour, fur she fainted the moment the carriage was 
out of sight, and it was several minutes before we perceived 
the slightest symptoms of life. The first words she said 
upon recovering her faculties, were, “ Oh, Oswald! you 
have destroyed the happiness of your child; I see she hates, 
| know she detests her husband, and I have been a silent 
spectator of this cruel sacrifice!” 

‘Compose yourself, my dearest Eliza,” said Oswald ; 
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“ what you suppose antipathy is merely maiden fears, or, 
I should rather say, the effect of filial attachment; you know 
our daughter was never separated from us before. When 
she arrives at Dumfries Castle she will be gratified by the 
homage she will receive, and the temper of her husband 
will, in time, insure her affection, for never did man possess 
a more amiable disposition than the laird of Dumfries.” 

“ They are as opposite as light and darkness, Oswald, and 
hew can beings so distinct ever assimulate? What a wretch 
he must have been, what a beastly creature, to get intoxi- 
cated even on his wedding-night; had you been guilty of 
such a piece of brutality, Emma, I can assure you, would 
never have been born.” 

[ would have given a thousand guineas it had not hap- 
pened, I allow,” replied Oswald; “ yet it was in toasting the 
health of the woman he loves to distraction which occa- 
sioned his being guilty of the fault.” 

“ Fault!” repeated Mrs. Oswald, “ why the despicable 
creature did not even seem to think he had committed one, 
for he met me with as much composure this morning as if 
no disgraceful circumstance had occurred.”—“ Well, well, 
my love, let us not talk of, or think about it,” rejoined 
Oswald; “I have given Emma a few hints which I am per- 
suaded will he serviceable to both, in case a similar circum- 
stance should happen at Dumfries Castle.” 

Though I endeavoured to give a different turn to the con- 
versation, yet my own ideas were completely filled with the 
lovely girl’s image, and I cursed my destiny for not having 
visited Oswald in my way to my native city, for then I fan- 
cied I might have been supremely happy,as my untractable 
thoughts whispered there was a strong similarity in Emma 
Oswald’s and my disposition. 

Several of Mrs. Oswald's friends, who had attended the 
inauspicious nuptials of her daughter, soon arrived to con- 
sole her for the loss she had sustained, and the day passed 
off with greater cheerfulness than I had expected. Upon 
retiring to rest I took myself to task very severely for the 
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sensations I had encouraged, and, pulling out one of the 
ainiable Jane Mackintosh's artless epistles, accused myself 
of ingratitude to the amiable girl.—All would not do, how- 
ever; the image of the too lovely Emma Oswald (for I ac 
tually could not bring myself to call her Lady Dumfries) 
forced itself upon my imagination, and I lay tossing and 
tumbling in my luxurious bed the greater part of the night. 
The clock had just struck four, sleep had never closed my 
eyelids, when I was suddenly startled by a violent ring at 
the bell;—the idea that some accident had happened to the 
too interesting Emma struck me, and I hastily sprang out 
of bed. 

Aurora had just begun to illumine the horizon, as herald 
of Pheebus’s more glorious beams, and I clearly beheld a 
man on horseback in the act of ringing a second time at 
the gate. “ Who are you? and what do you want?” I de- 
manded, though my agitation was so violent I could scarce 
make the enquiry. 

“Ts one Squire here?” enquired the fellow; “ for 
I have been riding after him upon life and death, night and 
day; poor Miss Mackentosh be dying, but this paper will 
tell the squire all about it,” holding up a letter, as if he 
expected I could reach it: one of the servants, however, had, 
by this time, opened the door and received the epistle, which 
was from the lady under whose care I had placed my ami- 
able cousin. The purport of it was to inform me, that the 
dear girl, ten days back, had been seized with the measles, 
and, though the greatest care had been taken of her, the 
disease had settled upon the lungs, and that two physicians 
had pronounced her recovery apparently impossible. After 
having given me this melancholy intelligence, Mrs. 
intreated me to hasten to her with the utmost speed, as the 
amiable object of her solicitude was perfectly sensible of 
her situation, and enly expressed a wish of living until she 
could see me. : 

I roused my man with the utmost expedition, and sent 
tim to the Rose for a post-chaise and four; ordered him te 
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mount the best horse in the landlord’s stable, and ride for- 
ward to have relays prepared. In less than half an hour 
I was seated in the carriage, and intreated Mr. Oswald's 
servant to apologize to his master for my sudden departure, 
and to assure him I should return to Carlisle in the course 
of a few days; for we had not arranged the business which 
induced me to make him a visit. By the promise of a re- 
ward proportioned te the speed of the drivers, I travelled 
with a rapidity scarcely to be conceived; and, in justice to 
myself, [ must inform my readers, that Emma’s image never 
otice occurred to my imagination; my whole soul was then 
devoted to the poor sufterer, and I scarcely allowed myself 
time to take the slightest refreshment. I reached the house 
of Mrs. — about nine in the evening, and that excellent 
and accomplished woman met me at the door. 

“ Thank God, vou are come!” she exclaimed, in an em- 
phatic accent.—* How is the dear girl?” I eagerly enquired, 
“ Alive and sensible,” replied her attached protectress, 
bursting into a flood of tears. I am not ashamed to declare 
that mine flowed in unison, so inconsistently various are the 
sensations of man; but I actually, at that moment, would 
have resigned half the term of my existence, could I have 
preserved the life of that amiable girl. A physician de- 
scended the stairs at the moment I entered:—* Are there 
no hopes, doctor?” said I, accosting him. “ None, sir, 
none,” he replied, in a decisive accent; “ but the dear girl's 
sufferings will soon be at an end.”—* This is the gentleman, 
madam, I presume,” continued he, turning to Jane’s pro- 
tectress, “ whom my poor patient was so desirous of seeing.” 
Doctor P 1 then kindly offered to return and prepare her 
for an interview, which I dreaded ; Mrs, ———— and myself 
followed him, but remained at tke door of the apartment. 
The digiculty with which I distinctly heard the dear girl 
draw her breath added to the anguish of my feelings; but 
in a few moments I heard her say, “ Pray, doctor, let him 
come in,—my time is short! I only wished just to see him 
—and I bless the Almighty for his goodness!” 
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Doctor P——l1 opened the door; I entered the same mo- 
ment; the dying sufferer held out her clammy hand; I 
seized it with a mixture of tenderness and fervency, and 
imprinted upon it a sacred kiss. “ My Jane! my beloved 
Jane!” were the only words I could articulate. “ Do not, 
I conjure you, thus distress yourself,” said the expiring 
angel, with a degree of fervency I did not expect; “ you 
are good! very good! may the Almighty reward 
you!” she added; then, pressing the hand which she grasped 
to her bosom, she instantly expired! 

“It has happened as I expected,” said the physician, 
turning to Mrs. — “it is all over, my dear madam,” 
laying his hand upon the unpalpitating breast, “ nature has 
made its last effort, and her spotless spirit has taken flight.” 
At this declaration every faculty of my soul seemed sus- 
pended, and I felt as much shocked as if I had lost the only 
object who had been capable of endearing life. My ideas 
instantly reverted to the plan I had projected of renouncing 
the engagement 1 had formed with this amiable and ten- 
derly-attached creature, and, in phrensied straims, 1 implored 
the physician to recal her to life. “ Bleed her!” I ex- 
claimed, “ throw open the windows! Great Gud! you all 
stand as if you were stupified |” 

So saying, I tore open the curtains, snatched up a bottle of 
lavender water, and began sprinkling the pallid face of the 
dear departed ; chaffed her tempies with the volatile liquid, 
and, at length, dropped down upon the floor in a fainting- 
ft. How long I remained in this situation is unknown to 
me, but, upon the return of my recollection, I found myself 
stretched upon a bed, the worthy Mrs. ——— seated by the 
side of it, and a medical gentleman in the act of closing 
the orifice, which, in all probability, had restored me to 
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; { had travelled the whole day with a degree of rapidity 
5 almost unexampled, without taking any other sustenance 


than a glass of wine and a crust of bread; and the sudden 
shock my feelings had received, united to inward reproaches 
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of my conscience for having dared to form the wish of 
breaking through the sacred engagement I had entered into 
with the amiable girl, altogether so completely overpowered 
my faculties, that total suspension of their natural functions 
was the consequence. A composing draught, which was 
soon afterwards given me, produced the desired eftect, and, 
when L awoke the next morning, I found myself compara- 
tively well. 

Ten thousand thousands were the proofs of the amiable- 
ness of the dear departed’s disposition which Mrs. 
related, and equally numerous the delicate marks of attach- 
ment which she had displayed towards my ungrateful self. 
When lost to me for ever, I then felt the value of that trea- 
sure which had been so suddenly snatched from me by the 
ervel hand of death; and, to convince me still more of the 
sweetness of her disposition, even the servants appeared 
inconsolable. J resolved that every mark of external respect 
should be paid to the memory of my betrothed wife, and 
gave the undertaker orders to let no expence be spared in 
conducting the funeral. Having understood that my pvor 
Jane had attached herself to a young lady of the name of 
Maynard, I gave a jeweller directions to make two of the 
most elegant mourning-rings, set round with brilliants, as 
a memorial of respect, the one for my poor Jane’s amiable 
instructress, the other for her friend. The funeral was con- 
ducted with the greatest solemnity, and, what rendered it 
more impressive to the beholders, it was by torch-light; 
the church was completely illuminated with wax candies, 
and a body of choristers preceded it, singing the beau- 
tiful anthem of “ I know that my Redeemer liveth!” 
Mrs. —-———, Miss Maynard, and myself followed as chief 
mourners, attended by two physicians, the apothecary, and 
three young ladies of the dear departed’s acquaintance; and 
I can truly say, that throughout my whole existence, I never 
witnessed a scene so completely affecting. 

During the few months the amiable girl had resided under 
Nis. ’s protection, the natural sweetness of hes dis- 
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position had insured her many friends, and the artless sim- 
plicity of her manners bore a striking contrast to the 
generality of young ladies of her own age. Pride and 
vanity were alike strangers to her bosom, whilst her sym- 
pathizing disposition led her at once to pity and relieve 
every species of distress, while her purse and heart were 
ever open to the supplications of the unfortunate. That 
such an amiable creature should have been cut off in the 
very flower of existence was a real grief to all her acquaint- 
ance; but the amiable Mrs, seemed to feel the stroke 
with as much severity as if she had lost the child uf her most 
tender regard. 

Mrs. Mackintosh, whom I formerly introduced to my 
readers by the name of Dorothy, had been made acquainted 
with her daughter's indisposition at the commencement of 
it, but, unfortunately, on the morning of the day in which 
she received the letter, she had fallen down and broke her 
leg, and, of course, from that circumstance, was prevented 
from eviucing her affection or distress. By the will of my 
partial relation, the bulk of the amiable Jane’s fortune de- 
volved to me, upon her death, but justice seemed to demand 
that Mrs. Mackintosh should enjoy part of it; I therefore 
determined to add three hundred a year to the five which 
her husband had bequeathed. To Mrs. I felt the 
most unbounded obligations, as all my poor Jane’s Letters 
breathed the warmest and most grateful attachment, and, 
convinced I was fulfilling the wishes of that amiable being, 
I settled upon her an annuity of two hundred pounds. 

‘The arrangement of these difierent concerns required my 
attendance upwards of three weeks, at the termination of 
which time I returned to my friend Oswald’s, for the pur- 
pose of settling that business which had induced me’to 
visit Carlisle. I found Mrs. Oswald’s spirits still more de- 
jected than they appeared on the day after her daughter's 
inauspicious marriage, and, upon perceiving that I took 
more than a common interest in the lovely Emma’s happi- 
ness, she one day told me in confidence, that the amiable girl 
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A if was completely miserable, and, in confirmation of this asser- ti 
if i} tion, read me part of one of her letters. he 
Tei To my utter astonishment, the dear, sacrificed angel, had : m 

. iM drawn a comparison between me and the despicable wretch : vi 
i whose name she bore, and in tertns too flattering not to ; fr 

af have made the most unostentatious being vain of the pre- | al 

a ference. As I sat meditating upon the gratifying distinc- : a 
Ai tion, Oswald hastily entered the room: “ What do you say, ; ‘ 
) 1 my dear Eliza, to a trip to Dumfries Castle, to become 3 0 
a spectators of the hospitality of our son-in-law? one of the d 

servants is just arrived with this letter; read it, and tell me 4 I 
whether you will go; all I have to say is, we must set off ’ 
immediately, or we shall not be there in time.” , . p 
The purport of the little laird’s letter was to say he had ‘ « 
accidentally discovered that his Emma’s birth-day was on : 
the twenty-first, and that, in compliment to her, he had i 
wished to invite all the neighbouring gentry, but that she I 
had objected to the plan, alleging, as a reason, the short- , 
* ness of the time; that he had then proposed asking all his t 
‘ tenantry and vassals, and having an ox roasted whole in i t 
; the park; to this plan, he added, his angel had acceeded, | 
; and for so doing he had prepared for her an agreeable sur- F ( 
i prise; therefore intreated Mr. and Mrs. Oswald, with any t ’ 
; friends they might have with them, would set out the moe 4 
* ment the letter arrived. y 
i There was more delicacy and affection in the proposal x | 
é than I should have given the laird of Dumfries credit for a | 
‘ possessing ; and poor Mrs. Oswald*felt too much joy at the e : 
idea of seeing her beloved daughter to make the slightest a 
? ebjection to the shortness of the time; and, though I had | 
5 only a few hours before declared I must set off for London on | 
the following morning, I suffered myself to be persuaded to i : 
accompany them. The carriage was immediately ordered, u ) 
: and we reached the castle, which was about twelve miles 
e vn the other side the town of Dumfries, about nine o’clock 


the same evening. 
The joy, delight, and surprise which Lady Dumfries tes- 
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tified at the sight of her parents gave additional charms to 
her expressive countenance, and she received me with as 
much cordiality as if I had been an old friend. The fa- 
vourable opinion which I had entertained of her husband, 
from what I really had considered as a delieate mark of 
attachment, vanished the moment I beheld him, for he was 
again completely intoxicated;—I do not mean to say he 
was reduced to a similar state to that in which I beheld him 
on the memorable night of his marriage, but he was evi- 
dently inebriated, and with difficulty avoided staggering. 
Late as it was when we reached the castle, he had not quitted 
the dining-parlour, though his only guests were the clergy- 
man of the adjoining parish, and two officers, who were 
quartered there. 

Mr. Oswald clearly saw his situation, and, upon being 
invited to join the gentlemen in the parlour, said, “ No, 
my lord, and if you wish to see me again at the castle, 
you will not return there; I love society, and enjoy my 
bottle, but I cannot bear to see a man degrade himself to 
the level of a brute.” 

At this severe reprouf the little man looked evidently 
disconcerted, and directed an imploring look towards his 
wife, as much as to say, for heaven’s sake do not tell your 
father how often you have seen me tipsy since my wed- 
ding-night. He stammered out, however, a . ‘incidence 
of opinion with Mr. Oswald, and ringing the bell, desired 
the servant to inform the gentlemen their company was 
requested in the drawing-room, and, to do his lordship 
justice, he was much fitter to appear in the society of 
females than any of his guests. I contrived to seat myself 
by Eliza Oswald, and said, in a whisper, “ Are all the men 
in Dumfriesshire as fond of the bottle as these gentlemen? 
if they are, I pity your sister for being compelled te assoc te 
with them.” 

“ You would pity her indeed!” replied Eliza, with a deep 
drawn sigh, “if you ‘knew the scenes she has witnessed 
since she left Carlisle.” As Mrs. Oswald complained of 
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fatigue, we retired early, and [ slept sounder than I ex. 
pected. Upon rising, I beheld several workmen busily 
occupied in driving in stakes to form artificial tents. The 
prospect from my wiudow was picturesque and beautiful, 
and the morning one of the finest that ever shone out of 
the heavens; my spirits felt light, and I seemed to hail the 
circumstance, as an omen of the lovely Emma’s future hap- 
piness. When we met at breakfast, though an angelic 
smile played upon her blooming countenance, I evidently 
saw it was unconnected with the heart; and, though she 
endeavoured to appear cheerful, a sigh, which refused re- 
striction, often passed through her coral lips, which she 
endeavoured to prevent her mother from hearing, by clear- 
ing her throat, as if she had a slight hoarseness. 


(To be continued.) 
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Not at Home; a Farce. By R. Dallas, Esq. 


THE author of this piece is a gentleman who has distin- 
guished himself as a writer of no mean abilities, by the 
production of several excellent novels, which, in their con- 
struction and moral tendency, have been deemed greatly 
superior to the general run of such works. It is not, how- 
ever, every novel writer who possesses the requisite talents 
of a dramatist, as the complicated difficulties of stage effect 
throws obstacles in the way of the latter, which require 
lung practice and considerable ingenuity to surmount. We 
are therefore under the necessity of observing that this 
piece, though well written, and perfectly pure in sentiment, 
does not possess all the essentials of this species of compo- 
sition. There is very little bustle, intricacy, or novelty in 
the plot, or humour in the dialogue; and, as scarcely any of 
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its interest rests in the hands of theactors, (which few modern 
dramatists can boast,) this piece is nearly as entertaining 
in the closet as on the stage; and those who prefer common 
sense, and the simplicity of nature, to the parade of page- 
antry, stage trick, grimace, and absurdity, will not hesitate 
to say that this after-piece is equally as amusing as most of 
our popular dramas would be, if divested of those extraneous 
advantages, which are calculated more to dazzle the eye 
than improve the understanding. 

















Beauties Selected from the Writings of the late Wm. Paley, 
D. D. Archdeaconof Carlisle; with an account of his Life, 
and Critical Remarks upon some of his Peculiar Opinions. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. Sherwood, Neeley, and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster- Row, 


Tue works of this celebrated divine have long since ob- 
tained a distinguished place in the libraries of the learned, 
and served to hand his name down to posterity as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Church of England. These 
works are, however, too voluminous to find their way into 
the limited collections of private families in general: a 
compilation, therefore, from writings which have long been 
allowed to contain an uncommon portion of information, 
on every subject of interest and moral importance, cannot 
fail to be acceptable to every reader of taste or literary cu- 
riosity. In the hands of Mr. Hamilton Reid, the merits of 
the archdeacon, as an author, a philosopher, and a christian, 
suffer no diminution by misrepresentation or neglect. A 
judicious selection has been made, uniting, in pleasing va- 
riety, subjects religious, moral, political, and amusing: com- 
prehending, in one small volume, matter of thinking for 
the serious, and of entertainment for the gay; speculation 
for the inquisitive, and information for the ignorant. 
The passages which treat of the following subjects will be 
found particularly worthy of perusal:—“ The True Way of 
making Age Comfortable.”—“ On the Government of 
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Anger.”—“ On sudden Death and its Benefits.”—“ Humble 
Stations; their Advantages.”—* Indifference in Religion; 
its Danger.”—“ On Luxury and its Effects.”—“ On Youth 
and Age.”—“ The Watch; an Argument for a Superintend- 
ing Previdence.”—* On Seduction ;” and “ A Parent’s Du- 
ties.” These are valuable illustrations of the author's moral 
and religious sentiments, and can derive no additional im- 
portance from that praise which is too often considered 
partial and interested. 


Life as it Is; or, a Peep into Fashionable Parties, Lane and 
Co. Leadenhall Street. 


Turs isa lively, interesting, aud well written novel. The 
characters are drawn from high life, and delineated with 
much accuracy, as well as pleasing variety, yet not dis- 
torted by slanderous malignity; the events are natural and 
familiar; the dialogue naive and animated. Some of the 
sentiments do credit to the head and heart of the author: 
from these we could with pleasure select a number likely 
to amuse and instruct, but our prescribed limits confine us 
to the following :— 


EXTRACT.—VOL. I. PAGE 212. 


“ The communications of Mr. Tremayne were evidently 
intended to deter Ethelina from visiting those ladies whose 
characters he had unveiled; to determine her pursuant 
conduct required no deliberation; the path she ought to 
follow was pointed out to her, and she would neither stand 
excused to herself nor to those friends she valued, if she 
neglected to follow it. 

“ A young woman, sensible of her own dignity, and pos- 
sessing just notions of the delicacy of the female character, 
will know the surest means to preserve it inviolate is to 
guard it from suspicion; a disregard of appearances cannot 
be too carefully avoided; and, however pure in mind, how- 
ever innocent in idea, there is no preservative against 
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opinion, if these are neglected; and a young lady, who is 
seen at houses where the mistress is decidedly depraved, or 
of questionable reputation, renders herself liable to impu- 
tations remote from her most distant apprehension ; appear- 
ances too often justify themselves, and the only certain 
security fur a spotiess fame must be sought in uniform and 
undeviating propriety. The first step to impropriety is alone 
formidable; the descent becomes gradually less steep, and 
imperceptibly leads to the confines of vice. Few indeed 
have fortitude to re-approach the envied height from which 
they have precipitated themselves; the path by which they 
must returu is wide from that by which they entered; the 
guide who must conduct them often wears a frowning 
aspect, and throws obstacles in their way; if perseverance 
and steadiness surmount these, he lends a willing hand to 
lead on, but, if once they turn back, they are forsaken for 
ever.” 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE, 


TO MAKE SPRUCE BEER. 


THIS is a wholesome and cooling beverage to those whose 
palate can accommodate itself to the peculiar flavour of the 
birch, from which the essence is extracted. As it is in 
great request, and cannot always be procured in the country, 
we subjoin the cheapest and most easy way of manufactur- 
ingit. <A bottle of the essence of spruce may be purchased 
at any of the principal oil-shops in town for half-a-crown, 
or three shillings, the Dantzic is most generally esteemed ; 
the directions given with it are not always to be relied on, 
as they reckon the contents of the bottle will make an 
eighteen gallon cask; you will, however, find your spruce 
much better if you make it in a smaller quantity, and put 
about half the essence to make a seven gallon cask, with 
about eight pounds of treacle, and a tea cupful of yeast, 
These must be well mixed together in a tub, with the quan- 
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tity of water required to fill the cask, heated blood-warm, 
It must stand to work two or three days, or more, according 
as you see it necessary, before it is bottled off; the stone 
bottles are best fer the purpose, but the others may be used, 
provided you are careful to see that it has quite done 


working. 





TO MAKE ITALIAN MACARONI, 


Taxe any number of fresh laid eggs, and break them 
into a bowl; beat them up with a spoon, but not to froth; 
add, of the finest wheat flour, as much as is necessary to 
form a dough of the consistence of pie-crust; work it well 
with a rolling-pin, and roll it out into very thin leaves, 
Lay ten or twelve of these leaves one upon the other, and, 
with a sharp knife, cut them into very fine threads; these 
threads, which, if the mass is of a proper consistency will 
nut adhere together, are to be laid on a clean board, and 
dried in the air, This macaroni may be eaten in various 
ways, but the most common way is to eat it in milk, instead 
of bread, or in broth or soup.—With proper care it will 
keep good for many months, 








Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. | 


WALKING DRESS. 
Fig. 1—Spanish mantle of scarlet cloth—Bonnet of 
scarlet velvet, and white feathers.—White cambric muslin 
dress, made high up to the neck, without a collar, and but- 


toned behind. 


BALL DRESS. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white satin, trimmed round the bottom 
with rich gold border.—White crape apron, vandycked 
with white satin ribbon; silk tassels—Hair tastefully 
dressed, and bird of paradise feather.—Pearl necklace.— 
White satin shoes, and gold buckles. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


YHE DEATH OF ADMIRAL COLIGNY, 





‘ranslated from the Henriade of Voltaire. Vid. Canto IL, 1. 1764. 




















Q\CARCE had Coligny, with unruffled breast, 
\” Sunk on his peaceful couch to baliny rest ; 
When piercing shrieks, and agonizing cries, 
Rung thro’ the air, and rent the midnight skies ! 
Loud on his ear the thick’ning tumult stole, 
And burst the slumbers that entrane'd his soul. 


In startl'd haste, Coligny rais’d his lead, 
And left the pillows of his downy bed ; 
Frantic he sprang; and lost in wild amaze, 

Over the dread scene his starting eye-balls gaze! 
Terrific rush'd upen his wond'ring sight, 

The crowding horrors of the fatal night: 

Down the wide street a thousand murd’rers pour, 
And brandish daggers steep'd in reeking gore ; 

All Paris trembles ; angry torches glare, 

And mingl'd weapons glitter in the air! 

Lo! on his palace blazing ruin falis, 

And flames unnumber’d circle round the walls : 
Deep gash'd with wounds, and hurl'd amidst the fire. 
{n mangl'd heaps his smother’d train expire, 

TOL, VIIL.—N. S, a 
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While, flush’d with slaughter, loud th’ assassins cry, 
* Let all, unpitiéd—undistinguished die ; 

“ Your King, and Medicis, the mandate gave ; 

“ Your God ordains it, and no hand must save !” 





Now ’mid the shouts Coligny’s name is heard, 
The list’ning hero startles at the word ; 
Quick his strain'd eyes the distant sounds pursue, 
And, lo! ‘Teligny bursts upon his view ; 

A youth, whose genuine worth and temper mild, 
Had won his friendship, and obtain'd his child ; 
Whose matchless virtues form'd his country’s praise, 
And shed fresh lustre on his father's days. 

Ah! see that youth now pierc’d with many a wound, 
Dragg’d in proud triumph o’er the crimson’d ground. 
See him with outstretch’d arms and dying breath, 
Iinplore Coligny to revenge his death !—— 

The hapless chief of ev'ry stay bereft, 

No friends, no weapons, and no refuge left, 

Views the black tempest gather round his head, 
And wide destrnction to his threshold spread ; 
Prepar’d he stands to meet the shock of fate, 

And perish as he liv’d——inimitably great ! 


Hark! thro’ his gates the blood-stain'’d monsters pour, 
Rush up the stairs and thunder at his door! 

His steady hand removes each bolt aside, 

And gives a passage to the whelming tide.— 
Dauntless he stands !—no coward fears disgrace, 

The awful grandeur of his aged face ; 

Around his brows majestic glories shine, 

And o'er each feature spreads a ray divine! 

Such were his looks when plung’d in war's alarms, 
‘Tumultuons round him burst the clang of arms ; 
Calm ’mid the battle’s roar unnerv’d he stood, 

And check’d or urg’d the lavish waste of blood. 
Struck with his manly form, and eye serene, 

His solemn air, and venerable mien, 

The wretches pause !—their steely hearts unbend, 
‘They gaze in wonder, and their rage suspend. 
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“ Comrades!” he cries, “ the work of death complete, 
‘¢ Gash my worn limbs, and stretch me at your feet ; 

“ Bid my warm blood in crimson torrents flow, 

‘* And stain with gore these scatter'd locks of snow, 

“ Which forty years the dubious fate of war, 

“ View'd with respect, and kindly deign’d to spare ! 

“ Strike without fear !—Coligny’s latest breath, 

‘“‘ Shall speak your pardon for his guilty death ; 

“* No value now, my lengthen'd life affords, 

“ That life is yours'———I give it to your swords ! 
“Yet, oh! that heav’n had doom’d these eyes to close, 
“ In glorious combat with my country’s foes ! 
“Then had I rush’d amid the hostile fire, 

“‘ Proud, for your sakes, a martyr to expire !” 






















The soften'd tigers hear—and falling round, 
Crouch at his feet, and sink upon the ground ; 
Transtix’d with awe, they quit their lifted spears, 
Cling to his knees, and bathe them with their tears ! 
Oh! wond’rous sight! amid the blood-stain'd bands, 
Now round him prostrate, lo! the hero stands! 
Tho’ murder’s hov’ring storm the chief enshrouds, 
He looks the monarch of adoring crowds !—— 










Swift from below where long with anxious breath, 
His greedy soul had sought Coligny’s death, 
Besme rush’d in fury to the warrior’s room, 

To urge the steel, and speed his lengthen’d doom. 
The weeping soldiers round that chief he sees, 
Stretch’d on the ground, or bending on their knees! 
But, ah! the scene no pity couid impart, 

Or change the purpose of his brutal heart, 

He deem’d remorse a crime, that once display’d, 
His cause was lost, and Medicis betray'd! 
















With hasty strides amid the prostrate throng, 

* The guilty wretch, infuriate prest along ; 
And while Coligny waits th’ impending blow, 

Nor shrinks in terror from the angry foe, 
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His manly side the savage monster rends, 
With eyes averted as the sword descends, 

Lest the dread light’ning of the hero's gaze, 
Should fright his soul, and blast him with amaze. 


Thus fell the chief, applauding crowds admir'd, 
And thus, oh! fate severe! the pride of France expir'd ! 


Jan. 8th, 1810. OSCAR. 
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ODE TO MODESTY. 


STROPHE. 


OH! Modesty, sweet, bashful maid, 

Whither, ah! whither art thou fled, 
Why such a stranger grown? 

Frequent I've sought, with anxious care, 

To find you dwelling with the fair, 

In country and in town. 


Once ev'ry where thou didst abound, 

Now thou art rarely to be found, 
E’en in the rural shade ; 

Bold levity, by force of arms, 

Has banish’d thy attractive charms 

From almost every maid. 


ANTISTROPHE, 


I have the rustic beauty seen, 

(Where late thou dwelt, midst meadows green) 
Abandon thy behest, 

For sensual pleasure leaving thee, 

In pablic sit upon man’s knee, 

And be by him caress'd. 
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Nay, as the little busy bee 
From flow’r to flow’r is seen to flee, 
And sweets from all to sip ; 
I’ve seen her wanton—prostitute 
To ev'ry senseless drunken brute 
The honey of her lip. 









I've seen the dashing town-bred miss 

Throw off her scarlet, furred pelisse, 
And carelessly reveal 

Exposed, indecent to the view, 

Those charms, oh! Modesty, which thou 

Would’st teach her to conceal. 












Oh! how unlike the vi'let, drest 
In rich, embroider'd, purple vest, 
Still drooping down its head, 
Abash’d, asham'd to shew its face, 
But lovely, in its hiding place 
Its fragrant beauties shed. 












EPODE, 





But, Modesty, what is’t to me 
If all the sex abandon thee? 
With heart-felt joy, I find 
That thou hast found a fixt retreat 
With Innocence, thy sister sweet, 
Iv my dear Peggy’s wind. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 










OUR Father, who in Heaven doth live, 
From whom all blessings we receive, 
Thy name be hallow'd, aud ador'd, 
Great Ruler thou, Almighty Lord, 

Qe? 






















Finsbury, Feb. 5, 1810. 





By all that live beneath the sun, 
O let thy mighty will be done 
On earth, as ‘tis in Heaven above, 

Where justice, mercy, peace, and love, 
In order wait around thy throne, 

Array’d in virtue’s dazling zone, 

And cherubs, spotless and divine, 

In holy adoration join. 

And thou, all gracious, wise, and good, 
Give us this day, our daily food, 

Also our trespasses forgive, 

Nor in our breasts let malice live : 

And those that trespass against us 

Ne’er breathe on them the dreadful curse; 
Nor ever let our footsteps rove 

Along Temptation’s flowery grove, 

Where syrens weave th’ enchanted tale, 
That fills with melody the gale; 

Keep us from evil, all the day, 

That we may find the ready way 

Which leads to Truth’s eternal fane, 
Where sweet Religion’s children reign, 
For thine’s the kingdom that shall be, 
Great God! to all eternity : 

Thy power excels all power below, 

The tinsel pomp of earthly shew : 

Thy matchless glory, Lord of host! 

Bids human grandeur all be lost, 

When this frail world, and time, and space, 
And stars that run their shining race, 
Together with creative light, 

Shall all be plung’d in endless night, 

Stull shall resound thy mighty name, 

Sull shalt thou live, and ever be the same. 





JCSEPH WAWKINS. 
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THE SNAIL AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


A FABLE, 


ONCE on a time in lovely May, 
When nature smil’d and all was gay ; 
In balmy Spring's delightful reign, 
When flow’rets decorate the plain; 

A Butterfly, but newly born, 

Its course pursu’d, at peep of Morn, 
To where a garden spread to view 

Of vegetation bathed in dew; 

There led, by instinct’s subtle pow’r, 
1t settled ona cauliflow’r, 

And flapp’d its wings, and gaz’d around, 
When, slowly crawling on the ground, 
A Snail, encumber'd with its weight, 
Appear'd disgusting to his sight. 

The Butterfly, in furious heat, 

His bosom bloated with conceit, 

At length began: “ Thon son of earth, 
And reptile of inferior birth, 

Begone, and take thy slimy cell, 

No longer in my presence dwell ; 

I hate you and your creeping race 

That skulk about from place to place, 
An odious and detested thing, 
Methinks e’en now you taint my wing; 
Thou meanest creature ‘neath the sky, 
By nature form’d to terrify, 

Can you, like me, whene’er you please, 
Fly to the tops of yonder trees; 

Or in Apollo’s glaring rays, 

Sport through the air a thousand ways; 
Or shew such plumes of peerless dye, 
Admir'd by each observing eye’ 

No; to your dungeon back recoil, 
And in some obscure corner toil.” 
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« O silly insect, fill’d with pride, 

Now thou art daub'’d with gaudy paint, 
Thou think’st thyself'a perfect saint, 

A being of celestial mould, 
Besprinkled o'er with spots of gold ; 
"Twas only but a few days back 

When you and I one common track 
Of life pursu'd, together trod 

At morn or eve through crumbling sod ; 
But now, grown upstart, cursed shame, 
Whilst cancell’d is thy former name, 
Proud of thine upstart exaltation, 
Rais’d suddenly by transmigration, 
You look upon me with a sneer, 
Because I live in humble sphere. 

But let me ask, if Reason cries, 

* Your lowly parentage despise, 

Each poor ill-fated friend disown, 

And shun him with contemptuous frown?” 
No, surely not, such actions tend 

The goddess only to offend ; 

She argues quite another way, 
Detesting folly and its sway ; 

She bids the wealthy and the great 
Not te forget their lowly state, 
However fortunate they be, 

But think on former misery, 

Who once, perhaps, poor wand’ring elves, 
Had nothing scarce to bless themselves. 
Then, giddy fly, how truly vain 

To speechify in pompous strain; 

Say, what art thou, in rainbow vest, 
But ‘ little haughty ignorance’ drest ; 
Pursu'd by children for a toy, 

Who quickly will thy life destroy, 

To picces sever'd in their play, 

While all thy glories fade away.” 

The Butterfly seem’d much distress’d, 
The Snail bad stung him to the breast, 
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And looking round exceeding shy, 
Without e’en making a reply, 

His pinions he outstretch’d for flight, 
And quickly vanish’d out of sight. 


Thus oft two fricnds, who long have trod 

Together down life's beaten road, 

Whose bosoms with affection glow’d, 

And friendship to each other shew'd, 

So much, that it appear’d that fate 

Or death could only separate ; 

When one, perhaps, no more to toil, 

Should meet with fortune’s favour'd smile, 

Then, wond'rous change, his ev'ry aim 

Is to assume a mighty name, 

And climb the pinnacle of fame. 

Now toss’d in pleasure’s transient sea, 

He owns no more his pedigree ; 

And should he ever chance to meet 

His poor companion in the street, 

His head he turns, and, swell’d with pride, 

Steps over to the other side, 

As ifa something, false pretence, 

Appear’d to charm his visual sense ; 

Or should, o’erwhelm'd in deepest grief, 

This friend call on him for relief, 

To humble with obsequious bow, 

While dewn his cheek deep sorrows flow, 

Enraged, he cries, “ Begone, thou pest, 

I want no beggars meanly drest ; 

Of thee all knowledge I deny, 

Then quickly from my mansion fly.” 

Thus is the man still doom’d to stray 

Through rugged path and briery way; 

When rich, a bosom friend was priz’d, 

When poor, avoided and despis'd. 
Finsbury, January 10, 1810, JOSEPH HAWKINS, 
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SONNET, 


TO A DEPARTED FAIR ONE. 


WHEN first, dear girl, thy beauties I beheld, 

A sweet, though piercing fire assail'd my breast ; 
The flame of love each meaner flame expell’d, 

And my fond heart with rapt'rous charms impress‘d. 


With joy ineffable I mark’d each smile, 
And every tender accent as it fell ; 
Walking with thee I did the hours beguile 
With converse sweeter far than words can tell. 


The blest remembrance of the joys I knew, 
Does pain and pleasure to my breast impart; 
Now absent, hope alone illumes my view, 
Aud soothes the anguish of my tortur’d heart. 
Absence not lessens, but augments my flame, 
And keeps me yours e’er constant and the same. 
J. ¢. 


— 


INSCRIPTION 


@N A BUST OF LOVE. (BY VOLTAIRE.) 


LUI que tu sois voici ton Maitre ; 
Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit etre. 


a 
WRITTEN WITH A DIAMOND ON A PANE OF GLASS. 
PHILIP WILLIAMS. 


FRAIL glass, thou bear’st my name as well as I, 
And no mar knows in which it first shall die. 
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EPIGRAM. 


IS not Molly Fowle immortal? No. 
You lie, she is, I'll prove so, 

She's fifteen now, and was, I know, 
Fifteen, full fifteen years ago. 














SONNET TO ANNE, 






WHO WILL BEST UNDERSTAND IT. 





DEAR little Anne you're very kind, I’m sure, 
For did each little creature stand alone, 
And not like you and I, as two, make one, 

We could not our own littleness endure. 

But there’s a kind commiseration, sure, 

A tender sympathy attach’d to each, 
Which conscientious littleness can teach, | 
That soothes the mind, and is a feeling pure. 
All this we feel,—then care not you or I, 
How great ones live, or if they live at all, 
For be assured that when we droop and die, 
As little living, less will be our fall. 

Then dread not you, or I, when falls the awful blow, 

Should peace at last be ours, which virtue will bestow. 

c——s. 
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CHARADES. 


1. 
MY first is a place where the weary forget 

All their toils, all their trouble, and care, 
Where the sternly offended their anger remit, 
And the wretch finds relief from despair. 
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By means of my second, you easily pass 
Broad rivers ; and as for my third, 
*Tis a shire in the kingdom of England ;—now guess, 

For its name you have frequently heard. C. 


2. 

MY first is a term that will serve to denote, 

What ev'ry one is, or should be ; 
My second’s a beautiful colour much sought, 

By the proud, the voluptuous, and gay. 
My third you all value, (though often the worst 

That can be) if you tind that my third is my first. 

c. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are sorry that we have not rvom this month for the interesting 
article sent by our obliging correspondent, N. Fraisinet. It shall have 
place next month, 


Alphonso’s communication shal] have early insertion. 


We must beg to decline the insertion of ‘‘ A Journal of a Voyage to 
Gravesend,” not through any defect in the composition, but because 
we do not think the subject likely to interest female readers.——The 
last favours of this correspondent shall appear as soon as possible. 


“The Lovers,” by J. M. L. shall appear in our next. 


We beg to inform the author of “ Family Anecdotes” that we have 
still a continuation of the subject in hand, 


ERATUM. 


in the Sonnet to Caros, in our last, line 1%, read— 
“ As gems are hidden deep iv gloomy mines.” 
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